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a sand-piper, for which, at a distance, it may easily bo 
mistaken. Its ordinary note is a loud, sharp "cluck;" but 
in August, when it returns, it has a beautiful song, loud, 
clear, and sweet, rivalling that of the wood-thrush for beauty. 
It is quite abundant. 

There is a closely allied form of the water-thrush, which 
is probably entitled to specific rank ; the Large-billed Water- 
thrush (Seiurus Ludovicianus) . Audubon first discovered it, 
and at the time considered it as distinct from the ordinary 
bird, but afterwards held it merely as a variety. The two 
birds certainly present greater difference than other nearly 
allied species of warblers that are acknowledged to be dis- 
tinct, as the Connecticut and mourning warblers ; and there is 
little doubt but that they are really different species. I have 
seldom seen the large-billed water-thrush, and am inclined 
to think that it is much rarer than the common wagtail, in 
this part of the country at least. In its habits and general 
appearance it seems to be the same as the aurocapillus, 
which may partly account for the fact that it is rarely 
noticed. I have never heard its notes; they are said to be 
eminently beautiful, almost equalling those of the nightin- 
gale. 



NOTES ON TROPICAL FRUITS. 

BY WILLIAM T. BRIGHAM. 

It may be that one day we shall know the different varie- 
ties of oranges, of coffee, of sugar-cane, as we know the pears 
and apples of our own orchards ; but at present we know 
only that some kinds are better than others. Travellers often 
describe in glowing terms the tropical fruits,, but most of us 
know the banana (the apple of the tropics) by one typical 
form. The pleasant season for travelling in the tropics is 
not the season of fruits, so that many are not noticed by the. 
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tourist ; and again, most tropical fruits do not commend 
themselves to the taste on first acquaintance. If by offer- 
ing a few random notes of a traveller who considers fruit 
and vegetables the staple of life, especially in the tropics, 
contributions from other sources may be provoked, some 
pleasing sketches of the many delicious products of the 
warmer regions of the globe may result. 

Oolocasia antiquorum, var. esculenta, — Kalo or Taro. 
The kalo of the Pacific Islanders is one of the few tropical 
productions that require great labor and constant care to 
bring it to perfection. In its wild state, like most of the 
Aracese, the kalo has a small conn, or bulb, surmounted by a 
few arrow-shaped leaves with fleshy stems. It looks much 
like the Calla of our conservatories. The corm is acrid, and 
blisters incautious lips. What can have first suggested its 
use as food? To cultivate it, ponds are prepared by care- 
fully digging the soil and working it with the feet to the 
depth of some eighteen inches. The ponds are surrounded 
by a low wall or dyke, and usually cover from a few square 
yards to half an acre. Water is supplied by an aqueduct. 

The upper part of the corm, with the half- developed 
leaves, is cut off and planted in the mud, usually in rows 
about a foot apart, and water turned on enough to cover the 
soil about an inch. Weeds and kalo then commence a race, 
and it requires the constant care of the owner to keep the 
former down until the kalo leaves cover the ground. As 
the kalo leaves unfold, and the bulb grows, more water is 
let into the pond, and it is sometimes a foot deep. At the 
end of thirteen months the bulb has attained full size, and 
the yellow fragrant blossom appears. It is not necessary to 
gather it at once, and the usual way is to pull it as needed, 
replanting the stems, so that a constant succession is kept 
up. One acre will furnish food for six men. 

When fully grown, the bulb is six inches or even a foot 
in diameter, and the bright leaves have closely covered the 
surface of the pond. The bulb is still as acrid as when in 
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the wild state, except a rare variety which may be eaten 
raw, and must be baked to render it eatable. This process is 
usually performed in earth-ovens, and the roasted vegetable 
is pounded with great labor into a paste with water. It is 
at first tough and elastic, but at last the persistent attacks of 
the stone-pounder reduce it to a paste not unlike mashed 
potato. This constitutes the pae-ai of the Hawaiians, and 
may be kept for a long time packed in leaves of the corcly- 
line. When mixed with water in different proportions, it 
forms "one-fingered poi," or "two-fingered poi," Or even 
"three-fingered poi," accordingly as a mouthful maybe taken 
up on one, two, or three fingers. It is preferred slightly 
sour, and to a stranger much resembles in smell and appear- 
ance sour bookbinder's paste. A fastidious man objects to 
the Way in which a group of natives, seated around a cala- 
bash of poi, which an old woman has just stirred up with her 
hand, dip their fingers in the paste and empty them in their 
mouths ; but if he wishes a good meal he had better get over 
such prejudices. Babies a few weeks old are passionately 
fond of poi, and foreignei'S, who have long lived in poi coun- 
tries, often send for it half round the world. 

The bulb may also be cooked and eaten as a potato, when 
it is very palatable, or as a farther process the boiled kalo 
may be cut in slices and fried, or mashed into paste like poi 
and made into cakes while yet fresh, a food as dear to those 
used to it as johnny-cake to a Scotchman. Even the stems 
are boiled as greens, and the tender leaves form a fine dish 
called luau. 

Although kalo is usually grown in ponds or brooks, a very 
good variety grows well on upland rich soil, and many pre- 
fer it to the more common kind. The Hawaiians distinguish 
more than fifty varieties of this • plant, and the paste made 
from them varies in color, from a bluish-gray to a rich pink- 
color. Poi requires a little salt-fish as a relish. Kalo grows 
in New Zealand, Australia, China, where it is carefully culti- 
vated, India, and elsewhere ; but the Polynesians, especially 
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the Hawaiians, alone make poi, other people using the bulb 
like yams or potatoes. It is said that the corm of the com- 
mon Jack-in-the-pulpit of New England woods may be 
treated as kalo, even to the eating. 

Pandanus verus, Vaquois, Screw-pine, Lauhala. The 
pandanus, with its aerial roots and terminal tufts of long- 
graceful leaves, is known by many pictures, but few have 
eaten the fruit. This much resembles a pine in shape and 
size, and is hard and useless until fully ripe, when the pulp 
surrounding the nuts is mashed into a paste and eaten. 
Many of the atolls in the Pacific produce no other food 
except the omnipresent cocoa-nut. The taste is rather 
insipid, and the odor disagreeable. The flower is fleshy and 
fragrant, and the native doctors in India use it as a sort of 
love-potion. It is certainly an emetic to some constitutions. 
The aerial roots have their ends protected by a loose cap or 
thimble of cellular integument, which is at once absorbed 
where the root touches the ground. From the peculiar dis- 
position of the leaves they shed water only from the tips and 
down the stem, forming a complete shelter from the rain, 
and supplying water where most needed. — To be continued.' 



THE GOLDSMITH BEETLE, AND ITS HABITS. 

BY KEV. SAMUEL LOCKWOOB. 

Among the Beetles of North America, very few can bear 
away the palm for beauty from the Cotalpa lanigera, or, as 
popularly known, the Goldsmith Beetle. This insect holds 
no ignoble place in the Coleoptera, being a member of the 
family Rutilidse, or the golden-gleaming ones. Indeed, 
Madam Cotalpa has long been an acknowledged belle 
among the Rutilians, themselves a distinguished family in 
Beetledom. No artist can vie with the gorgeous effect pro- 



